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do not mean to suggest that the book is not a usable one, if only it be 

properly and carefully used. Nor may the reviewer fail to state that 

the volume has better, as well as less good, qualities. The correlative 

Chinese sources presented are a most welcome gift, and the indexing 

as well as the general disposition of the contents is very good indeed. 

In view of what has been said above, however, it must be said that this 

primum opus of Professor Saeki's would have been better off without 

the laudatory sponsoring given to it in the twofold foreign preface. 

What in the case of Queen Elizabeth and her ambassador, mentioned 

on pp. 49 f. sounds natural enough, does not seem quite so much the 

proper thing in introducing to the public a scientific effort. It is worthy 

of note, by the way, though it is perhaps natural, that with all of this 

argumentation about the relations of China to Christianity the T c ai- 

ping rebellion (on which see, e.g., Enc. Brit., VI, 199) is not so much 

as mentioned, either in the body of the book or in the two prefatory 

statements just referred to. 

M. Sprengling 
University of Chicago 
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It is a striking fact that from a town of the Central West, whose very 
name is unknown to England, a preacher should be called to the City 
Temple, London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Parker and 
Dr. Campbell. It is hardly the Westminster Abbey of English Noncon- 
formity, as Mr. Newton says in one of his sermons. No Free Church 
can claim such a place. Christ Church, Westminster, is nearer to it 
than the City Temple. Neither did Thomas Binney ever minister at the 
City Temple, as the publisher's announcement declares. He made 
famous the King's Weighhouse Chapel. It is not necessary to deal in 
exaggerations to state the fact that Mr. Newton is there recognized as 
a gifted preacher and worthy of a critical and commanding place. The 
sermons published under the title An Ambassador show the reasons. 

No man could differ more than Joseph Parker and Dr. Campbell 
and Mr. Newton, though the two latter are more alike in their thought. 
Parker was a genius, possessing the greatest marks of genius of any man 
he ever met, is the judgment of Robertson Nichol. He was the unex- 
pected; his sermons, a kaleidoscope of insight and visions and melodies. 

'An Ambassador. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Revell, 1916. 226 
pages. $1.00. 
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They were interpretations of the Bible in the light of his profound 
meditations on life. His preaching was essentially scriptural — as much 
so as Alexander Maclaren's, though not as correct. The people's Bible 
indicates this. 

Dr. Campbell has been a mystic and a liberal, placing the emphasis 
upon personal experience and interpreting the ideal of Jesus in the light 
of development and social consciousness. Like a man lost in the woods, 
his progress is back to the point of his starting. In the Free Churches 
he misses the altar and returns to a church, or to a school of a church, 
that emphasized the historic faith and the historic priesthood and the 
objective fact more than the subjective experience. 

Mr. Newton is a mystic, but of a different type. He goes back of 
the long line of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development to Jesus of the 
Gospels, to the ideal human life in whom God dwelt and through whom 
God revealed his redemptive love, the divine Savior and Master of men. 
This life is the living Christ, touching every life, the soul of every redemp- 
tive movement, actually working in men and with men for the world's 
salvation. 

Mr. Newton is not in any strict sense a biblical preacher, though he 
is not ignorant or careless of biblical literature. Neither is he in any 
ordinary sense a doctrinal preacher, though he knows the development 
of doctrine and recognizes the duty of stating the ageless truth in terms 
of modern thought. He is intent on something more universal and vital. 
He interprets the truth of Christ, the personal relation to the living 
Christ, in the present thought and experience of men. "The Faith" 
is a good example of his spirit and method. So all the sermons are vital 
and timely. 

He does this largely through the ideas and forms of the higher 
literature of the world. He is a wonderfully well-read man and he 
assimilates what he reads. The truth is his own, though the stream is 
fed by a thousand springs among the hills. He does not make his 
sermons from the last book he has read, but great books often give him 
his suggestion and point of contact and the most telling illustrations of 
truth. He is a fine example of what noble literature, especially poetry, 
may do for the preacher. It trains the spiritual faculties and makes the 
sermon flash its way where reason painfully gropes. The third sermon, 
"The Heart of God," is developed by suggestions from William Vaughn 
Moody, the most creative of the younger American poets. Stevenson, 
Shelley, Munger, Bushnell, Royce, all help to form the introduction 
to the "Higher Loyalty," and suggestive thoughts and happy phrases 
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from many others enrich the sermon. This material is never put upon 
the sermon like stiff and artificial ornament, but gives it spirit and 
harmony and grace. There is a fine sense of harmony between truth 
and sermon that is like a poetic sense and gives it the appealing and 
cleansing power of noble art. 

The language is rich and abundant, even at times overabundant, 
and yet he has the power of drawing an epoch in a phrase, as when he 
defines Shakspere's time as "an age of lengthening vistas and lifting 
skies." 

There is a catholic spirit that now and then seems to remove all 
marks of definite thinking, and a warmth of feeling that borders on the 
sentimental, as when the word "sweet" is used three times in the same 
sermon and, still worse, in address to God. 

The sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, yet through their 
simplicity and naturalness and humanness they make the universal 
appeal. Here is their real power. They do not speak the language of 
the church, but the language of humanity. They are not great sermons 
in the spiritual interpretation of the gospel or the prophetic interpretation 
of life; but they are real sermons of a warm, spiritual, enthusiastic 
manhood that knows the world's best thought and life and uses its gifts 
and attainments to glorify the "Lord and Master of us all." 

Arthur S. Hoyt 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
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Schaefeer, Henry. The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. xv+245 pages. $2.35. 

The social history of the early Semites has had fruitful and auspicious beginnings 
in the works of such writers as W. R. Smith and J. Wellhausen, but for the most part 
such works have either been based on what may be called classical sources and have 
been confined to limited areas or they have treated only a few aspects of the subject. 

The wealth of new sources from the excavations, covering now pretty generally 
the ancient Semitic world, has made a comprehensive survey of the entire field from 
the aforementioned standpoint, not only desirable but inevitable, and it has only 
been so long delayed by the richness and variety of fresh data. The present volume 
is a step in this direction, but confines itself to "social legislation." 

The title is somewhat misleading in two respects: (1) the book goes considerably 
beyond real legislation to include the broadest kind of custom and tradition (cf . chaps, i 
and ii on "Matriarchy" and "Partiarchy"); and (2) it by no means covers the Sem- 
itic area, nor is the material used exclusively primitive. The writer confines himself 



